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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to make a comprehensive 
survey of the educational and occupational aspirations and 
expectations of high school sophomores and seniors in the El Paso and 
Ysleta school districts (El Paso^ Texas) , Group-administered 
questionnaires were used .to obtain the information from the 590 
randomly sampled students (5% of the total population of high school 
sophomores and seniors) • Hypotheses were formulated to determine 
differences in educational and occupational aspirations and 
expectations based on ethnicity (Mexican American and Anglo 
American) , sex, grade level, and type of school program. Responses 
were analyzed using chi-square and analysis of variance. Findings 
Goncluded that students in all groups had high aspirations and 
expectations for education and occupation: A statisticariy 
significant difference was found between Anglo Americans and Mexican 
Americans and between males and females. Generally, Anglo Americans 
had higher aspiration and expectation levels / as did males compared 
to females, A significant difference was also noted among the 3 
school programs, i.e., the academic group was generally higher than 
the general and vocational samples, (Author/HBC) 
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ABSTRACT 



EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
AND EXPECTATIONS Ox^ EL PASO HIGH 
SCHOOL Sl'UDENTS 
BY 

MOISES VENED^, B.^..^ M.A..' 
Doctor of Education in ;5iiucatiiic]aal Ariiiix:nS strati on 
New Mexico Sfete Urriversity 
La: s Cruc.es :,;,jjiev/ lAeySjio.y 1913 
Dr. i:veretit ;n'.>:S5i^ngtoi%.j^ 

The:primary purpose of this study was to make a comprehensive 
survey of the educational and occupational aspirations and expecta- 
tions of El Paso high school students. 

The data were obtained from high school sophomores and seniors 
enrolled in the El Paso and Ysleta - school districts,. El Paso, 
Texast An approximate random sample of 5% of sophomores and 
seniors was taken from , the high schools of /the two districts. 
Data were gathered through , the use of group-administered -question- 
naires. The instrument selected was one which was developed at • . .. 
Texas A&M' University and which has been widely used in status 



projection studies of youth. Approximately 590 students were 
sampled during February and March of 1973. 

■ Data on the high school students were comparedand analyzed 
in terms' of ethniciiy (Mexican American and Anglo American), sex, 
grade level, and type of school program in which enrolled. 
Specifically, hypotheses v;ere formulated to determine differences- 
of educational and occupational aspirations and expectations based 
on sex, grade, ethnicity, -and school program. Responses v/er^e 
analyzed using cM-^square a:nd ..a'^alysis of variance.* 

~FxDm the fimSings presented.,, it was :GX)ncludied: tfaat :s±:u'dent.s 
±ri. aiLl groups , regardleiss of ...B±bo:ci.ty:, s^.:.,. .:gr5:^*.. or, ..-Eiiiaxiial. 
prDG^anLv ■ had high -^spixatrcLnszirnd^-iaexpecta'^^ :firr education and 
occupation. A statistically significant difference was found 
between Anglo-Americans and Mexican Americans and. between males 
and females. " Generally, Anglo Americans had higher aspiration 
and expectation levels, as did males when compared to fem.ales, 
A significant difference .v;as also noted among the three school 
programs, i^e., the academic group was generally higher than the 
general and vocational samples. 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 

. ■ 'i 

Fxce* .;e in education requires: a rational basis for 
Uiu.ui'.je^ liie first step is an assessment of needs. ' To attempt 
to state that assessing educational need is a concept new to , 
.education would be naive t On the other hand, there is little 
question that this most critical component of planrjiing and 
decision-making has been left to .the somewhat capricious whims 
of intuition and educational guessmanship,. Many people in educa- 
tion assume, rather'than assess j educational needs. It is the 
intent of this paper to survey the educational needs of El Paso 
high school students. 

The comprehensive community college is better than most 
institutions of higher learning in 'attempting to fulfill the • 
educational and occupational needs^ of the student of today., With 
the ■ democratic "'"open door" policy of admission, the community 

college mus^ of fer opportunities to all the community, not just 

'■; .. , . ■ ■ : ' i , ■ ; . . • V ■" ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ; •• • 

to a selected few* 

In a discussion, of the steps neces.sary to provide f or a .. 
successful community college, Thornton (1966) outlined.the 
following steps: ; ^ * , 

■ 1., Tha first step. is obviously an assessment of . : 

. whether the community wants and needs a* community 
college. . " 



2. Having conducted such a poll, the future ccm- 
munity college needs to conduct a general survey of 
educational needs before opening its doors. 

3. Once the community college has its forma 1 
opening with a limited, offering of courses, a more 
detailed investigation is necessary in order fcr the 
school personnel to have data available for future 
■jdecision-'making [p- 110]. 

In gene -a 1 5 this survey should include at least two dimen- 
sions: the student dimension and the business sector. From the 
high school students^ information is needed as to how many plan 
to attend college, what kind of courses they need, and what kind 
of vocational aspirations they have. From the business and 
industrial community, there is a nee id to acquire data on employ- 
ment trends, trarning requirements, lebor supply, and the economic 
future of each specific type of . business. This study is, Of 
course, interested in ascertaining the high school student's 
educational and occupational plans for the; future . The • best way 
'to obtain this information is to approach the .student himself and 
ask him. With this information on, hand, the. community college 
should be in a position to meet the needs of its clientele. 
Statement of the Problem 

The failure of schools to provide' programs. that will help all 
students cannot continue. Society and especially educational 
institutions~-need to meet, the internalized needs and expectations 
of, those individuals who make up- that society. Not only will the 
failure' to meet those needs . lead to. a frustrated society, but it 
will spell defeat for the purpose which educational , institutions 
were set up to fulfill. :, . ' . • 



Educational institutions need to know what it is that people 
want. For the comprehensive community, college, there are two main 
areas of concern, the business community and the student popula- 
tion, as mentioned earlier* The business sector has to be surveyed 
in order to determine the type of people it needs and wants, and 
the students need to be consulted in order to ascertain what they 
want and hope to be. The present study was mainly concerned with 
the students* aspirations and expectations in education and occu- 
pation*, The study utilized the scheme suggested by Kuvleskey and 
Bealer, (1966) to measure the aspirations and expectations of high 
school students. Kuvleskey and Bealer made a distinction between 
aspiration and expectation. Expectation refers ."to the person's 
anticipation, which may not be the same as aspiration or desire. 
The divergence between the two, if it exists, has been labeled 
anticipatory goal deflection- by Kuvleskey and Bealer. The more 
precise we are concerning the aspirations and* expectations of 
people, the better we can plan a program to meet the: needs of 
those people . 
Purpose of the Study 

. The pri.mary purpose of this study was to make a comprehensive 
survey of the educational and occupational* aspirations and expecta- 
tions of El Paso high school students. It will be used along wi'th . 
other , data for the^projectionj planning, and revision of the El , 
PaSo Comniunity College' s curricular program. The study will help 
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to make the conimunity college more responsive to the needs of 
students in the El Paso area. 
Definitions of Terms 

Anticipatory goal deflection ; The condition of not having 
congruent aspirations and expectations. It "may be pO'^n' ^ 
which case expectations are higher than aspirations, -or negative, 
v/hich indicates expectations lower than aspirations. 

Aspirations ; ' Those statuses that are desired : for example, 
an occupation or an education that is desired by an individual 
(see ^Appendix A-, Questionnaire, question 9)* 

Community college ; A public college which provides a two- 
year, postsecondary college parallel, terirdnal-general or terminal-, 
technical, for out-of-school youth; . or adult education programs ; or 
any . combination of these. 

Expectat ions: The probable attainment of particular status 
areas, e.g., the educational' level an individual expect s, not 
desires, to attain. ■ The individual' sattitude-toward goal 
may be favorable ::or unfavorable (see Appendix A, Questionnaire, 
question. 11). 

Mexican America n( si : A -person or persons of Mexican or 
Spanish ance-stry. Such diverse terms as Spanish-speaking Americans, 
Spanish Americans, Mexicans, La Roza, 'Latinos, Hispanos, Chicanes, . 
etc., are often used interchangeably to identify this ethnic group 
in the Southwest. 



Research Objective 

Research was conducted to determine the occupational and educa- 
tional .status orientations of a sample of high school student: frc:.. 
the metropolitan area of El Pas©, itxcis* Responses to the survey 
were .compared by sex, age, ethnic background, and'high school program 
in which enrolled* The imajor objective of • the study was to determine 
the educational and occi^jational preferences of high school students 
in the El Paso ax^a. 
Implications of iSe: Study 

•The results of this study wilL serve many purposes in future 
planning of ed'At^a'tional programs in the El. Paso area. The study will 
sarve along with otbsr daira as a ba:sis for the projection, planning, 
■and revision of the £1 Paso Commanity College *.s curricular programs. 
-Also, El Paso high schools will ha^re much needed information for use 
in guiding the studejit tro/ards his:- 'aspirations; and exp^:-:. tat ions . 
liss student. becoTQies part .of the planning in educational programs,' 

In a much mder range, the data gathereid by the research will 
fee compared and used with a similBx: study that is be.ing conducted 
in thS' industrial, and business senior. What business and industry 
need in future manpower asidi what tfee student hopes to be will give 
a very specific direction ±o educational., institutions in determining 
what type of student to:53ie:pare for the future. 

Tnis study is a:l$0":pa3:t of a imore ^comprehensive survey of high 
.school students in Texas &a± is being Eonducted by the Department 
of SoGioIpgy a* TQ/^as A&M^^M:versity 



Chapter 2 - 

REVIP/J OF THE LITERATURE . 

Aspirations and Expectations 

The empirical literature on educational. aspirations is sub- 
stantial* Kuvleskey and Reynolds ( 1970a , IQTOb, 1970c) have listed 
more than 400 published and unpublished works pertaining to educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations* Merton's (1957) theory of 
social structure and anomie inculcation of high success goals of 
various \kinds (educational and occupational), constitutes a , 
^■patterned characteristic that cuts across subcultural differentia-- 
tion in our society.; Merton maintained that having high aspirations 
is not unique to one group in society^ but is held by all segments . 
of our society. Such writers as Heller (1968)^ Madsen (1964),, and 
Schwartz (l97l) have concluded that aspirational levels of Mexican 
Americans are lower than those of, Anglo Americans. These authors, 
used the cultural determinism model to explain the differences 
between the two groups ; Others' in the .field ^of status orientation 
have come to a different conclusion. The findings of Kuvleskey 
(1970), for example, indicate that it is known from much research 
that the occupational aspirations and expectations of all kinds of 
youth are high during the high school stage, relative to opportuni- 
ties available. . . : 



Educational and occupational choices are . decisions that- are 
formulated over a pe^riod of years- Taylor (1968) identified three 
different stages: fantasy, tentative, and realistic • It is thought 
that the high school student is somewhere between the tentative and 
realistic stages. Studies do not completely agree on the stability 
of projection for high school students. Some studies indicate that 
students are stable, while other studies support the theory that 
there is considerable change between the tenth and twelfth grades. 
A Louisiana study (Mondart et.al., 1970) , conducted to identify the 
occupational and educational aspirations and expectations of high 
school students, surveyed a total of. 13,607 students. The findings 
indicated that high school students develop strong occupational 
interests early, with tentative choices made by the eleventh grade. 
A Texas study project found that a. large number of youth's projec- 
tion's went up (Kuvleskey, 1969). If this is true, then it contra- . 
diets GinzbergVs phase theory which contends that with age and 
maturity, aspirations and expectations become more realistic 
(Hoppbck, 1967). For ; the researcher hoping to gather data to help 
plan educational and occupstional training programs, this becomes 
crucial. When, in fact, is. the time when adolescents have the most 
realistic view of what they expect or desire to be? By looking at 
two high school levels (tenth and twelfth), it is hoped that in this 
study some answers can be found. 

In searching for answers that will help in planning, future 
'programs, there are many variable.s that.aid in predicting what a: 
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person will eventually becorae. A person* s aspirations aviQ. €!Kph:i' 
tations, more than other known variables, help predict what a 
person will do. Haller (I9685 p. 4S4) cited correlations frOi*n +.46 
to +.49 between youth's educational and/or occupational aspirations 
and early adult levels of attainment. 

Empirical evidence, shows that most respondents in the study 
of educational and occupational choices can differentiate rather 
sharply between aspirations and expectations. Ability to differen- 
tiate between aspirations and expectations is found at various age 
levels, but is particularly documented among adolescents (Stephenson 
1957). 

In the words of Haller (1963), "we do\ not have a valid the,ory 
to explain and predict exactly y^hat occupation a person will enter . 
[p. 5]*" There are, however, some instruments that help us decide 
what it is that people wish to pursue in terms of education and . 
occupation. 

Some distinctions should be made v;ith regard to youth^s 

orientations tov/ard future status attainment . There are two types 

of projections (Kuvleskey, 1970) . The one involving desires is, 

aspiration and the other,- which is an anticipation of, attainment, 

is expectation. Expectation, then, is 

the individual's estimation of his probable attainment • 
in reference to a particular goal-area, ,:i.e., v;hat 
occupational position he expects to, reach. • Expecta- ' . 
tions should not be xonfused with aspirations, for . 
the object involved with an expectation need not be . 
. desired and therefore need not be a goal. The object , ., 



involved v/ith an expectation is an anticipated occur- 
rence, and the individual's orientation toward "the 
expected state may be favorable or unfavorable [Kuv- 
leskey & Boaler,- I9665 pp. 11-12]. 

An example might be that a person desires to become a lawyer, but- 
because of the time and money involved expects only to become an 
elementary school teacher. Kuvleskey and Bealer (1966) maintained 
that current evidence supports the fact that . expectations are more 
clearly related to existing occupational opportunities than are 
aspirations. Kuvleskey (1970) contended that aspirations, come 
before expectations, the latter being formed due to "perceived 
limitations, blockages, or strong directive pressures [p. 10]." 
When the two diverge, the relationship between them is an analyti- 
cally separable element representing degree of modification of 
aspirations as anticipatory , goal deflection (Kuvleskey, 1970). 
Anticipatory goal deflection represents the potential divergence. 

Each of these tvvfO projections, aspirations and expectations, 
consists of two dimensions: (a^) the status element which is the 
object of" orientation,, and (b) the strength of orientation which 
is measured by.intensity of desire and certainty of expectation 
(Kuvleskey, 1970). . 

: There is little research to indicate status projections of 
Mexican-American youth. D'Antonio and Samora (1962), De Hoyos 
(1961), Heller (1963), and Manuel (1965) have done some general 
research, but such research has not been too precise in; terms of 
status projections as suggested by Kuvleskey and Bealer (1966) . . 



There heve been few coinpsrative studies don^ in status projections 
of the Mexican American- The Juarez (1968) ^"^tudy? which is one of 
the fev/ in the comparative erea^ found that? in comparison with the 
aspirations and expectations of Anglo youth? those of Mexican 
Americans differed very little- In a study based on ru^^ai youth in 
Texas, Mexican Americans, when compared with fegro and Anglo youths, 
tended' to have lower occupational and' educational projections 
(Kuvleskey et al., 1969 )• 

A few studies have shov^yn that the type of high school program 
offered, vocational in this case, appears to have a jno.derstely . 
negative association with the level of occupational aspiration 
and expectation and plans for college (Kuvleskey? 1969). 

A lack of research is evident concernif^Q the status projection 
of Mexican-American met^ropolitan youth*. .The i:eses3rch proposed for 
this study will contribute to .the validation of existing" research ' ■ 
on. the Mexican American? as. :well ,3S provide more knowledge • in the 
field of status projection. ; • , 

The Community College 

The community college has evolved from the junior college 
concept to the comprehensive community college idea (Fields, 1962).-. 
The changes have been rnade in part to meet the demands of the 
students • 

At first the junior college was interested mainly in pro- ; 
viding the first 2 years of college education^ Such educators as 
William Ry Harpex of the University of Chicago felt that if the 



4-year college or university could concentrcte on the upper-level 
students, the product v;ould be improved. Under his leadership^ 
the University of Chicago separated the first 2 years from the 
junior and senior levels (^h..:: nton, 1966) and 'established Joliet 
Junior College in 1901/ jvll--.. Junior Ccll^^ge is considered to be 
the first public junior ...vlxege created v/nich is still in existence 
today* Harper, in trying to meet the needs of the student popula- 
tion, cited the advantages of the new 2-year college. He stressed 
the "opportunity of doing more thorough v/ork, saving money, 
stopping honorably at an obvious terminal point, and being able 
to take the first two years of college .living at' home [Thornton, 
1966, pp, 47-48]/V To summarize the philosophy of the junior , 
college at the- turn, of the century^ it was strictly for the purpose 
of providing transfer education. 

The 1920^ £ began to see, an expansion of the junior college: 
philosophy.' The junior colleges saw the need to provide more for 
the student than^merely transfer education. Betv/een 1920" and . . . 
1945, therefore, the occupational programs, of the 2-year schools ; 
were expanded (Hillway, ■1958). As before, the main reason for •• . . 
change was a realization of the needs of the students. There was 
a demand for " occupational training, and the junior college v/as , 
ready to provide it. The Depression accelerated the trend towards 
more occupational education. 

By 1945 the apmmuriity college concept was beginning to take , 
shape. The community college not only provided transfer and 
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occupa-tional education, but it also developed adult education and 
cominunity service programs. 

•i It is, then, the intent of the community college to meet the 
demands of all students v/ith a curriculum that satisfies those 
needs. To say that a comimunity college offers transfer education, 
general education, and occupational and technical programs is not 
enough, V/e must knov/ exactly what to offer in these areas in order 
to satisfy the needs of the college's clientele. 

El Paso has two distinct student groups: Anglo and Mexican 
American, In a 1971 report, the Spanish-American surname group 
comprised 56.3?o of the total nunnber of students,, while the Anglo 
group accounted for 40?& (Wynn, 1971 )• The community college has 
to carefully plan programs that will satisfy needs of all students 
it serves. There is considerable agreement among educators that 
educational institutions have not done a good job of planning for 
minority students, and especially for the Mexican American (Carter, 
1970). The failure of the schools to provide a successful program 
for the Mexican American has been variously argued from the 
cultural determinism of Heller (1968) and Madsen (1964) to the 
"pathological" reasoning advanced by Arciniega (l97l) . 
Needs Assessment " 

/It is common practice for many states to conduct their own / 
assessment surveys to identify educational needs in terms of sub- 
jects to be taught, level of education needed, and type of voca- 
tional and -occupational programs (Nevada State Department of 



Education, 1970; U,S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, I960), Some states offer specific guidelines which 
•must be followed in order for a community college to begin its 
operations or to continue as an educational institution. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction (1965) offered a 
typical format: 

1. Survey of community interest in a community college. 

2« Survey of business and industry educational requirements. 
Survey of youth and parental aspirations for higher 
education* 

4. Survey of program needs. 

The general purpose of most of these educational development 
models is threefold: {a^) investigation of student, community, and 
manpower needs; (b) planning of curriculum programs with the 
information gathered; and (c) implementation of the plan. 

According to Klein et al. (1971), in a symposium at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, there are two basic 
reasons why we need to determine educational needs. , First, we need 
to ascertain which needs have? the highest priority so that we can 
focus on those 'in planning programs. Secondly, needs assessment 
justifies the, attention to or development of certain curricula over 
others. . _ , 

Th^e scope and purpose of needs assessment are determined by 
.the. purpose for whichthe data will be used. For example, in a-" 
community college district a needs assessment might be conducted 
to ^determine, what type of programs to focus on. 
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The American Association of Junior Colleges (AAJC) has come 
up with more 'specific guidelines for the community or junior 
college (Henderson, 1970). The AAJC, sees the needs assessment 
survey as a vital step for, 2-year colleges. The survey can estab- 
lish certain student characteri. :ics such as socioeconomic back- 
ground, education, and personal aspirations. The su»:ey can also 
be used, as others have stated, to help define emplo^Tiient needs 
and projections. In the area of finance, the survey c-an be 
utilized to establish what is needed for a diverse student popula- 
tion. Generally, it can be said that the survey is necessary to 
determine what programs to offer and what the curriculum ' should be. 
Needs assessment surveys give the college and its administration 
and faculty hard data by which decisions can be made. ■ Without such 
3 tool, the administration is left to make assumptions of what is 
needed. To run a community college, one needs more than assumptions. 

The AAJC guidelines also deal with the dimensions and design 
of the survey. Basic to the design is the gathering of information 
which gets at the needs, interests, and aspirations' of those to be 
surveyed— the employer and potential emplcyee--which should be con- 
sidered. In the collection of data, different approaches might be 
used, such as by mail, telephone; or by: dealing with people with . 
specific knowledge of: the target group. ' For example, if one wanted 
student interests, one could ask school personnel. The most basic 
and probably , the best; method for obtaining^ results is to administer 
a questionnaire or interview, the target .group directly . In the ; 



selection of the target group, ore should choose a random sample 
which is large and unbiasG^d* 

In determing enrolln^nt potentials, the AAJC xecommends 
different sources from which one could gather reliable informa- 
tion. Among the groups a.re parents, high school staff and faculty, 
and potential students. In surveying potential students, it* is 
necessary to determine nei^'s for postsecondary education and types 
of program training.. There are different potential student popula- 
tions, but the most promising and easiest to contact are those who , 
are in high school. 

The questionnaire, if one is used, may have different types 
of questions according to the purpose of the study. Generally 
they should include some questions on financial considerations, 
choice of college, program interest (transfer, technical, voca- 
tional), student perception of occupational education and prefer- 
ence for attending a local or distant oollege. 

A typical example of a needs assessment survey by a- community 
college is one which was conducted by Catawba Valley Technical 
Institute (CVTI) (Summerell, 1969). The CVTI, which is part of 
the community college system in North Carolina , provided- technical 
and vocational education, but felt that other types of educational 
programs" could be offered to the public. The school set out to . 
survey the community so that it could implement a program that 
■satisfied these needs. The school district, /was primarily interested 
in determining whether it could add different types of programs to . 
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make th~ srh^^xil a rn/re compnehensive, conimunity college* The 
school v-r-js-alrready coffering courses in tiie technical/vocational 
fields Er::d#i^nted to ]<now if there vj.as a need and demand for 
transfer or ; irallei.education. , The CVTI surveyed students. 
parents«j and :he biisiiness community In the aree which it served ♦ 
The findlags. indicattEAl that the CVTI should offer a more .compre- 
hensive praijrsm. 
ConclusiGia 

It is hoped that this study v;ill add new information in needs 
assessment studies. By concentration on the occupational and 
educational aspirations or preferences of the high school students, 
much needed information will be gathered based on student percep- , 
tions. The study is student-centered rather than subject-centered. 



Chapter 3 
PROCEDURES" ■ 

Population 

The population for this study included the public high school 
students of the El Paso and Ysleta, TexaSj school districts. The 
high school sample v;as taken from sophomores and seniors of these 
districts. 

The two separate school districts. El Paso and Ysleta, are 
located in El Paso, Texas. Situated in the far western corner of 
Texas at the center of New Mexico's southern border. El Paso is on 
the international boundary line between the United States and Mexico. 
El Paso and Cuidad Juarez together form an international metropolitan 
area of nearly ' 1,000,000 people (D' Antonio & Form, 1965). El Paso . 
County, which includes bo'':h of the school districts involved in this 
study, has an approximate population of 360,000. The schools" in the 
El Paso area have an ethnic composition of approximately 56^ Mexican 
American, A2% Anglo, and 2^ Black. With Fort Bliss and other federal 
installations in the area, there is a mobile student population, 
especially in the .northeast corner of El Paso. "... 
Sample 

. Data for this study were obtained from an approximate 5^ sample 
of high school sophomores and" seniors in the El ..Paso and Ysleta 
school districts. Two methods of selecting the sample were used: 
:,:(^) A simple random list of numbers, /given to the :school, was used 
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to select students from the school's sophomore and senior lists; 
and (b) classes were selected according to the criterion that 
classes chosen were required courses for either all seniors or all 
sophomores. In almost all classes that were chosen, the students 
had been randomly selected by computert Table 1 shows the distri- 
bution of students in the study. 

TABLE 1 

Enrollment and Sample of Sophomores and Seniors by 
District and School at Time of Study 



District ■ Classes 

and Sophomores ' Senior s 

school Enrollment Sample Enrollm.ent Sample 

El Paso 



Andre ss • 


690 


27 


434 


. 26 


Austin 


325 


19 


537 


21 


Bowie 


470 


21 


277 


19 


Burges 


850 


26 


716 ■ 


28 


Coronado 


565 


28 


470 


28 


El Paso High 


388 


23 


283 


22 


Irvin . 


678 


23 


523 


20 


Je'fferson 


890 


37 


524 


21 


' Total 


4,856 


204 


3,764 


185 


3ta 










Eastv;ood 


650 


28 


, 564 


26 


Parkland 


212 


20 


160 


15 


Riverside 


413 


30 


293 


25 


Ysleta 


647 


31 


434 


26 


Total 


1,922 


109 


1,451 


92 



Methodology > 

Data were collected through the use of a collectively admin- 
istered questionnaire (Appendix A). The students completed each 
stimulus question as it was. read aloud by the interviewer. 'The El 
Paso Texas Youth Study' questionnaire was developed at Texas A&M , 



University and has been widely used in studies of status projec- 
tions. It contains 38 questions besides a separate, unnumbered 
section requesting the respondent's name and address and the name 
and address of a relative or friend most likely to keep in touch 
with the respondent for a few years. This information is requested 
so that the respondent may be contacted again in the future. 

The questionnaire was administered to the students at their 
respective schools starting on February 26 and ending on March 15, 
1973. Length of time required to administer the instrument was 
about 25 to 45 minutes. It was administered to groups of 20 to 60 
students. with general directions coming from the survey leader and 
specific ones being provided by two to three proctors. 
Indicators and Measurements 

The questionnaire provides fixed-choice stimulus questions to 
elicit responses which indicate educational and occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations* -Aspirations have "been defined as desires 
of the individuals expectations have been defined as the levels 
the respondent really expects to attain. When a difference exists, 
this is referred to as anticipatory goal deflection. These measure- 
ments, besides intensity and certainty of orientation, are discussed 
±n the following sections. . 

Educational aspirations and expectations » Concerning educa- 
tional aspirations, question number 13 asks the student how much 
education he would desire if he were free to choose. Concerning 
educational expectations, question number 14 asks, the student what 



^Gelly expects to do about his education. The latter questicn . 

assumes that the respondent will take into consideration his 

ability, financial condition, and social situation. 

Question number 13 : If you could have as much education 
as you desired and y;sre completely free to choose, 
which of the following would you do? (Circle only . 
' one number. ) 

1. Quit high school and never go to school again. 

2. Quit high school and take some vocational train- 
. ing for a job . 

3. Graduate from high school and never go to school 
again. 

4. Graduate from high school and then complete a 
business, commercial, nurses' training, or some 
other technical school program. 

5. Graduate from a junior college. 

6. Graduate from a college or university. 

7. Complete additional studies after graduating 
from a college ox university. 

Question number 14 ; What do you really expect to do about 
your education? (Circle only one number*) 

Note; Re^sponses for this question are exactly the 
same as for -question number 13. 

The responses are coded in accordance with the seven- level 
educational hierarchy. 

Occupational aspirations. and expectations . Concerning occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations, the same concept is used as 
for educational aspirations a:nd: expectations ., The stimulus ques- 
tions are open-ended. Question; number 9 refers to occupational 
a^^pirations and question number 11 to occupational expectations. 

Question number 9 : If ydjui were completely free to choose 
any. job, what would you most desire as, a. lifetime 
kind of work? {in. ..answering this, question, .give an 
exact job. Fo,!c example, do not say "work on the rail- 
xoad," but tell US' what railroad job you would like to 
have.) Write your answer in the box below.. 



Question nurnber 1 1: VJhat kind pf job do you really 
expect to have most of your life? (V/rite your 
ansv;er in the box belbv/. Please give an exact 
job!) ■ 

The answers to both questions were then coded according to 
an occupational level classification scale which was derived from 
the Duncan Scale to facilitate a uniform grouping of occupations 
listed by the respondents^ inventories (question numbers 9 and 11). 
The categories used were: 



0 


- No information 


1 


- High professional 


2 


- Low professional 


3 


- Glamor 


4 


- Managerial, official 


5 


- Clerical and sales' 


6 


- Skilled worker 


7 


- Operative 


8 


- Laborer , 


9 


- Housewife, other 



Anticipatory goal deflection . Anticipatory goal deflection is 
determined by comparing" the measures of aspiration and expectation. 
If this measure differs, deflection exists. There are two types of 
deflection; positive and negative. Negative deflection is judged 
to exist if the expectation- level is lower than, the a spira-tioii: 
level. Conversely, positive deflection is indicated when theiHexpec- 
tation level is higher than the aspiration level. Students' 
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responses are coded on three levels for enticicatory goal deflec- 
tion: none, positive, and negative. 

J Concerning anticipatory goal deflection for education, a. 

<• 

student v;ould shov/ no deflection if his educational aspirations 
were equal to his educational expectations, that is, he would 
aspire to graduate from a college or university (number 6 on the 
educational scale), for example, and v/ould expect to graduate from 
a college or university- The deflection for this student would be 
none. A student ?;ith negative deflection might, aspire to graduate 
from a college or university (number 6) and only expect to gradu- 
ate from high school (number 3). Positive deflection would reverse 
the order of aspiration and expectation in the above example.- 

For anticipatory goal deflection in occupation, the same 
scale is used in the same way as for educational goal deflection. 
For example, a student would shov; negative deflection by desiring 
to be a lawyer (High prof essional,- number 1 on the collapsed scale) 
and expecting to be a clerk in a department store (number 5 on the 
occupational scale). 

Intensity of aspiration * Intensity of aspiration is indicated 
.by a question that asks the respondent to rank order seven status. , 
goals believed to be desired by most young people, with both educa- 
tional and occupational goals listed. Responses produce a self- 
rank hierarchy of importance ranging from scores of one through 
seven (question number 10). The lower the score is, the stronger 
the intensity of aspiration.. 
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Question number 10: Listed belov>/ are a number of things' 
that most young people lock forv/ard to. Rank them . 
in order of their importance to you. For the one 
you think is most important, check number 1 in front 
of it; for the next most important one, check number 
2, and so on until you have a number checked for 
each one. Read over the entire list before answer - 
ing the question. (Check only one num.ber beside 
each sentence and check each Qifferen~L number only 
once . ) 

Order of Importance to You 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Having lots of free tim.e to 
do what I want - 
To develop my mind and get 
all the education I want. 
To earn as much money as I 
can- 

Getting the job. I want 
most. ■ 

Living in the kind of place 
I like best .• 

Having the kind of house, car, 
furniture, and other things 
like this I v/ant- 
To get married end raise a 
family. 

Questions (numbers 15 and 12) con- 
cerning certainty of expectation for education and occupation are 
very much alike. The respondent is asked to indicate how certain 
he is that he will attain the expected level. A five-level scale 
is used in both questions. 

CXiestion number 15 ; How sure are you that you will 
really achieve the education you expect? 
I am: (Circle one number.) 

1..: 2 3 ■ 4 5 



Certainty of expectation . 



Very sure Sure Not very sure Uncertain Very uncertain 
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Question number 12 ; Hov; sure do ycu feel that this v^ill 
be the kind of v/ork you v;ill do most of your life? 
(Circle one number.) 
I feel: 

_ _ 2 _ 3 _ _^ _ ^ 

Very sure Sure Not very sure .Uncertain Very uncertain 

Null Hycotheses 

The information obtained from the sample v;as related to 
independent and dependent variables. Response groups v/ere classi- 
fied according to the following classification variables: 

1. Ethnicity 

3. Mexican American 
b. Anglo American 

2. Grade level 

3 . Sophomore 
b . Senior . 

3. Sex 

a. Male 

b . Fema le 

4. High school program 

a. Academic or college preparatory 

b. General 

c . Vocational . • 
Responses consist. of measures on variables described as being 

dependent • They are listed asJ • 

1. - Educational aspiration level 

2. Occupational aspiration level . -.r- 



3. Educational expectation level 

4. Occupational expectation level 

5. Anticipatory goal deflection — education 

6. Anticipatory goal deflection — occupation 

7. Intensity of aspiration — education 

8. Intensity of aspiration occupation 

9. Certainty of expectation — education 
10. Certainty of expectation — occupation 

Interest of the analysis centers on determining the signifi- 
cance of the differences among the various groups in relation to 
the dependent variables. Specifically, the following null 
hypotheses were tested: 

Hot_: There will be no significant differences between 
' ' the Mexican-American group and the Anglo-American . 

group on the 10 dependent variables. 
Ho2! There will be no significant differences between 
males and females on the 10 dependent variables. 
H03: There will be no significant differences between 

sophomores and seniors on the 10 dependent variables. 
H04: There will be no significant differences among the 
. students'.enrolled in different programs (general, 
academic, and vocational) on the 10 dependent 
variables . 

Ho5J There will be no significant interactions between sex . 

and ethnicity and between grade level and school program. 
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Analysis of the Date 

The detection of differences in responses is most interesting 
for .the categories of. (a) ethnicity, (b) sex, and (c) high school 
program. Furthermore, it is of interest to know if responses- of 
one category to .the 10 variables vary vdth classification in a 
second category. That is, the question becomes one of also 
detecting significant interactions . 

Tv/o-way analysis of variance was first used with ethnicity 
and sex and then with grade and high school program to detect 
significant differences and interactions among the classifications 
of the different variables. Analysis of variance was used for all 
the variables except for occupational aspirations, occupational 
expectationsj and anticipatory goal deflection. Chi-square was 
used for these last three variables because of the categorical 
nature of tb3 data. Appropriate after-F tests were used to deter- 
mine where differences were if the ^,'analysis of variance showed they 
existed. \ ' • 

Data Processing 

Information on the questionnaire from the study was coded and 
placed on FORTRAN programming forms. A 10^ sample of the ques- 
tionnaires was checked against the FORTRAN forms and an error, of less 
than l^^was found. The data were transferred- to Hollerith cards 
which were keypunched- and verified and had an error of less than 1%. 
Facilities of the Texas A&M University Data Processing Center were 
used to develop frequency and percentage tables. 



Chapter 4 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The purpose of this chapter- is to describe the educational 
and occupational status orientations of Mexican-American boys 
and Qirls studied, with further analysis of grade level and type 
of. program in which the -students v/ere enrolled. 

The findings are presented separately by ethnicity, sex, 
grade level, and curricular program. in which enrolled. Specifi- 
cally, measures v/ere taken of 'the 10 dependent variables (listed 
on pp* 24-25) for each of the five major null hypotheses. The 
hypotheses are : . 

Hoj^: There will be no significant differences between 
the Mexican- American group and the Anglo-American 
group on the 10 dependent variables* 
• Ho2* There will , be no significant differences between 
males and u/nales on the 10 dependent variables* 
HOgv There will be no 'significant ' differences between \ 

sophomores and seniors on the 10 dependent variables, 
Ho^: There will be no significant differences among the 
, , students enrolled in different programs (general, 
academic, and vocational) on the 10 dependent ' 
variables* ■ 

Ho^: There will be no significant interactions between sex ■ 
and ethnicity and between grade level and school program 
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Ethnicity 

In this section^ ethnicity end interactions betv/esn sex and 
ethnicity are discussed. Sex as a separate variable is discussed 
in the next section. 
Educational Aspirations 

Desired levels . A statistically significant, difference was 
found between the Mexican- American group and the Anglo-American 
group (Table 2). The means for the two ethnic groups were 5.09 
and 5.50 for the Mexican Americans and the Anglo Americans, respec- 
tively. These mean scores were based on the educational scale 
presented in Chapter 3 (p. 20) which designated a score of 1 as 
"quit high school and never go to school again" and a score of 7 
as "complete additional studies after graduating from a college, or 
university." 

TABLE 2 

Educational Aspirations by Ethnicity and Sex 



Source of 

variance , SS 



Sex 

Ethnicity 

Sex X Ethnicity 

Within-cell 



26.7246- 
20.0177 
0.1979 
1131.7644 



df " : MS 



1 : 26.7246- 

1 20.0177 

1 0.1979 

541 , 2.0920 



F 



12.7747^- 
9.5687^ 
0.0946 



< '01- 
In. the two-way .analysis of variance, Interaction effects 
between sex and ethnicity were shown to be not significant ... There- 
fore, it can be assumed that the educational aspiration levels of 



the two groups did not differ significantly as sex varied in 
ethnicity. In the Newman-Keuls analysis (Appendix B), used to 
detect differences between meansj the most significant differ- 
ence was between Anglo males and Mexican-American females, with 
mean scores of- 5.68 and 4.58, respectively. The difference • 
between means was also significant for Anglo males and Mexican- 
American males (5.34). 

Although statistically significant differences were found 
between Mexican Americans and Anglo Americans, similarities also • 
existed. It should be noted that both ethnic groups desired to 
obtain some education beyond two years in college. 

Intensity * The analysis showed that a significant differ- 
ence- existed between Mexican Americans and Anglo Americans on 
intensity of educational aspirations (Table 3). Mexican Americans 
had a mean score of 2.26 and Anglo'v had a mean score of 2.76. The 
respondents were asked to rank-order seven s.tatus goal areas of 
importance to them.. A, number one indicated'.. a,, strong "desire to 
achieve the .status goa I area , education in tfiis case. Thus, the . 
lower the score: wa.s, the higher the intensity of desire . In the 
comparison of the means there were significant differences between 
Mexican-American females and Anglo-American eh les and between: 
Mexican-American males and . Anglo-Arnerica.n males. It should be ■ 
noted that Anglo-American males v/ho. had! the: highest educational 
aspirations had the lowest desires to accomplish those goals.. 
Mexican-American females, . oh the other hajid, had the lowest 
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educatrarail- sspiralions 5 a).u.L the stra:?ngest in-tensity ot' aspira- 
tion. Ti^^ i^lo-- American :male* s educational aspirations may be 
unrealxstxc .when compared to his desire for tM.s educalSonel. goal . 
For all ^oups, these, findings demonstrated not only awareness of 
high success goals but also strong feelings for such goals. 

= ' TABLE 3 

Intensity of Educational Aspiration by Ethnicity 

and Sex 

Source of . 

variance SS " df MS F ' 

.Sex 
Ethnicity. 
Sex X Ethnicity 
Within-cell 

/ < .01- 

■ Educational Expectations 

• Ant i ci.iBHfed: leve Is . l&s educationa:! ■expec±a:tjions of^Mexican 
Americans cCTfj^rgSnglo AmerrcHos were found to be 'aifaout the :^me as 
their eduCa^tSsyna-i aspiratrcns. Again there was-a significant 
dif ferencej Irfe ethnici.%'-^^^^ (■Table 4-)... MexicannLAmeri- 

icans had a iiraBa55:ducationsL.£expectation3s:core ;of ~4»80 and^^^ 
Americans ha^d .a ^core ,of '5.®'. : . :^ 

. Newmai^-'lfe^n. s a na ly s i s .of: di f f ere nc e s be tween. mea ns' showed . 
significant valiies for the expectation level of the. Anglo- 
American males (5.43) and the Mexican-American females (4.54) 

ERIC 



6.8203 1 . 6.8203 1.7413 

30.4017 1 30.4017. 7.7800* 

3.8275 1 3.8275 0.9772' 

2118.9263 541 3.9167 




and betv-zeen the Anglo-Americen male and the Mexica n- America n male 
(5,06), Interaction effects were not significant; thexefora^ it 
can be assumed that educational expectations did not differ 
significantly as ethnicity varied across sex, 

■ ..Although- expectations v;ere observed to be generally lower 
than aspirations in education, youth of both ethnic backgrounds 
still anticipated relatively high educational levels. Both groups 
thus expected to continue their education beyond high school and 
acquire some type of training at least up to the junior college 
levels 

TABLE 4 

Educational Expectations by Ethnicity and Sex 



Source of 



variance. 


SS 


df 


MS: 


f 


Sex 


, 36.2243 . 


: ' 1 


:36.2243 


17:. 1453* 


Ethnicity 


18.2348 


1 


il8.2348 


8:.,632^* 


Sex X Ethnicity 


- 0.0124 


1 


- 0.0124 


- 0.0055 ; 


Within-cell 


1142.7852 


■541 


2.1124 





■, •■*£< .01. 

Certainty . The.F values show that there were si gnificaM 
. differences between Mexican Ame^ricans a:nfl A^nglo;,americans:^ ^ . 
■measure of Icertainty of educational/expecfetlons: :(Tabie ' 5) . Mean 

level for Anclo Americans was 1.99 and 2.30 -for : Mexican Americans. 

On the scale used to measure certainty of expectations,- a 2 



indicates being sure" and a 3 '*not very sure." Anglo Americans, 
then, v/ere sure about v;hat education thev" "^expected to get, while 
Mexican Americans^ certainty fell betv;een being "sure" and "not 
very sure 

A significant difference betv^'een groupsj as in educational 
aspirations, was found betiveen Anglo malesr and Mexican-American 
males and femsies. Although Mexican Amerii:ans had lower educa- 
tioB-a.l expecta'-tionSj they were less certaxn that they Vv/o,uld 
accomplish ■ their expectations. 

TABLE 5 

Certalxi^ty of 'Educational Expectzations by Ethnicity 

and Sex 

So'vETce of 

variance d^ MS F 

.Sex 2.1642 1 2.1642 3.3174 

Ethnicity ^2.8017, 1 12.8017 19.6234^ 

Sex X Ethnicity 0.4576 ^1 0.4576 0.7014 

.Within-cell, 352.9309 541 0.6524 

Occupationai Aspirations ' . 

Deisir^ :ievels > Ba-sed on the. chi-square analysis j a" signifi- 
cant dif fere;nce: was found between the Mexican-American group and 
the Anglo-American group on occupational aspirations (Table, 6). 
An. examination of respondents- replies for qualitatively differ- 
entiated categories of jobs reveals that the ma jority of both^ 
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Mexican Americans and Anglo Aniarlcans indicated a desire for the 
high categories of occupation (l., 2, and 3). ApproAimately 60% 
of the Mexican Americans and of the Anglo ^£i:ner„icans selected 
the top three categories. At the other end cf the scaAe, there 
were similarities between t&e t-:.o ethnic groups^ a:^ on±y about 
5% of each group had desires :fa!r categories 7, 8., axrxi. 9* The 
'.differences between the two ethnic groups on occupHSional aspira- 
tions seemed to lie in catngcr-fe-s 5 and 6. Mexican. Americans 
showed' a' Higher preferenGei.iox^ the:S;e categories tfer. di^di the 
Anglo Americans, 26% to 12%., 

Intensity * l!o sigiirfioHirit: dif ference ws T:cra:ad.:aetv:een 
•Anglo Americans and Mexi.ca]rrr. .AiKeiicans in desire to :acc:Qmplish ;an 
occupational goal (Table. 7). 'J3h the intensity scaJe: explained ±n 
Chapter 3, intensity of Taspixation was generally :s±ro'ng for botii-. 
ethnic groups. As was the ca:s'e in intensity icsr /a^sipitEstti on for 
education, Mexican Americans:^imarnlfested a stro:nge:2r;:fesire to 
:.a.ccomplish their occupationaDlrgoals than d'-id the.^.Jiii^to.,/^ 
The former group had a mean inteinsity score of 2.17 and: the : latter 
had a mean score of 2.26. 
Occupational Expectations . 

Anticipated levels . A significant difference does exist 
betv^een Anglos and Mexican Americans on job expectations , as shown 
in Tablets. The occupations that both groups , expected to attain , 
were, not as concentrated as were occupationa 1 a spirations . As 
shown, the' youths' expectations ranged more evenly over the entire 



TABLE 7 



Intenm.ty of Occupctional Aspirations by Ethnicxty 

and Sex 



Source of 
variance'- 


SS 


df ■ 


Ms ■ 




Sex 


11.0002 


1 ^ 


11.0002 




Ethnicity 


1.7664 


1 


1.7664 


152; ■ 


Sex x Ethnicity 


0.7049 


1 ■ 


0.7049 


id. --3632 


Within-cell 


1044.1270 


541 


1.9300 
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scale. Differences between the tv/o groups y;ere concentrated in 
the top three categories. About half of the Anglo-American group 
expected jobs in the' higher areas, v/hile approximately 36/0 of 
the Mexican Americans had similar expectations. The "low pro- 
fessional" category v;as high with both groups J showing little 
divergence from the category from student occupational goals. 
Categories 4, b,- and 6 showed about of the Mexican Americans 
and 28?^ of the Anglo Americans selected these jobs. It can be 
generally concluded that Mexican Americans had lower job expec- 
tations than Anglo .Americans. On- the v.'hole: Anglo-American 
occupational aspirations and- expectations were more similar than 
Mexican-American .aspirations and expectations. 

Certainty . An examination of the data in Table 9 reveals 
that there' was no significant difference between the two ethnic 
groups on certainty of occupational expectations. Kr.glo Americans 
had a mean certainty score of 2.23 and Mexican Americans had a 
mean score- of 2.31. In relation to the certainty sea le used in 
the study, both groups fell between sure" and "not very sure 
Anticipatory Goal Deflection 

Anticipatory goal deflection, as indicated in Chapter. 3, is 
an individual measure arrived at by comparing the respondent's 
aspiration with his expectation. This measure applies to both: 
education and occupation*: 

■ Educational deflection . The data In Table 10 indicate that . 
there was no significant difference between Anglo American? and 



TABLE 9 



Certainty of Occupational Expectations by Ethnicity 

and Sex 



Source of 
variance 






MS 


F . 


Sex 


0.4349 


1 ■ 


0.4349 


. 0.3854 


Ethnicity 


0.7399 


1 


0.7399 


0.6557 


Sex X Ethnicity 


0.4555 


1 


0.4555 


0.4036 


Within-cell 


610.5396 


54 


1 . 1285 
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jMexican Americans on the goal deflection measure. The majority 
of both groups, about two-thirds , showed no deflection at all • 
Whf^never deflection' occurred, difference between aspirations and 
expectations^ it tended to be negative; only about 6/0 of either 
group reflected positive deflection. Mexican Americans did shov; 
higher negative deflection then Anglo Americans, 33^ to 21?^. 

Occupational deflection . The nature of deflection from 
occupational goals v;as very similar to the deflection from educa- 
tional goals. The data shovm in Table 11 do not reveal any 
significant differences between the two ethnic groups . Slightly. . 
more than half of all respondents showed no- deflection atall. 
V/herever it did exist, it tended to be negative. Of the Mexican 
Americans, 29% showed negative deflection as compared to 23% of 
the Anglo Americans. ^ ■ ■ , 

Sex 

Educational Aspirations 

Desired levels . The data indicate that a significant differ- 
ence existed between males and females on the level of education 
desired by each' group (Table 2, p. 28). Males had a mean educa- 
tional aspiration score of 5.51 as opposed to: 5.04' for females.; 
In the Newman-Keuls analysis , significant differences were found 
.to exist between Anglo males and Mexican-American and- Anglo 
.females. Anglo males had the highest aspirations of 'any group in 
education vath a mean score of 5-68. As seen 'in Table .2, the inter- 
action effects were not significant; therefore, it can be assumed , 
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that educational aspiration levels did not differ significantly 
as ethnicity varied across sex. V/hile there was e significant 
statistical difference between sexes, both held generally high 
aspirations for education. 

Intensity . On the measure of intensity of aspiration for 
education, the data uo not reveal a significant difference 
betv/een males and females (Table 3, p. 30). Females had slightly 
higher means than did males, 2.37 to 2.62. A score of 1 on the 
Intensity ' bca le -signifies the strongest intensity possible. Both 
groups apparently valued education highly. 
Educational Expectations 

Anticipated levels > Data on the respondents indicate that a 
signif. .ant difference existed on educational expectations of 
males and females (Table 4, p. 31). Males had a mean expectation 
score- of 5.25 and females a mean expectation score of 4.70* In 
comparison to educational aspirations, males were still maintain- 
ing a desire to receive some education beyond two years in college, 
while the females had fallen 'into the category of expecting to 
graduate from high school and getting some additional training. 
The most significant difference between means v;as between Anglo 
males and Mexican- American females. The Newman-Ksuls analysis 
also revealed significant differences between Anglo males and Anglo 
females and betv/een Mexican-American males and Mexican-American . 
females. As in educational aspirations, Anglo-American males had 
the highest educational expectation (5»43) and Mexican-American 
females the lowest (4.54) . .; ^ 
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Certejjrty* There v/as no ^significant difference between 
males and females as to their certainty of achieving educational 
expectations (Table 5, p. 32). Males had a mean score of 2.03 
and females, 2.23. Individual means were: i\texi can- Americana, ' 
males, 2.21; Angle-American males, 1.96; Mexican -American females, 
2.39; and Anglo-American females, 2.03. The data show that 
interaction between sex and ethnicity was not significantly 
different; therefore, it can be assumed that certainty of educa- 
tional expectation did net differ significantly as ethnicity 
varied with sex . 
Occupational Aspirations 

Desired levels . The chi-square analysis performed on the 
occupational aspirations of males and females shcv/ed highly 
significant differences (Table 6, p. 33). Although there were 
differences in the job aspirations of males and females, both 
groups showed high aspirations. In fact, females selected the 
top three categories by. a larger proportion than males; two-thirds 
■of the females selected categories' 1, 2, and 3, while only about 
half of the males made such selections.- The differences between 
the occupational aspirations of both gi^oups lay in the individual 
categories. Category'^5j "clerica'l'^''a'nd sales," was selected by 
17,^ of the females, but only 0.3% of the males selected this cate- 
gory. The "skilled worker" category was preferred by 20% males 
to 3.3?^ females. The females, on the , other hand, were attracted . . 
■ to. the glamor occupations, since about one-fifth of them made. 
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this selection as compared to one-sixth of the raales. The "high 
professional'' end "msnageris I5 official" categories '.vore selected 
by approximately 35;o of the males, but by only IA% of the females. 
Overall, different occupations seemed to be defined as "men only" 
or vice versa. Occupational aspirations appeared to be defined 
by tradition. ' . • 

Intensity . There was a significant difference between m.ales 
and females on intensity of aspiration for occupational goals 
(Table 7, p. 35). The difference between T.eans was slight, 2.08 
to 2.35 for males and females, respectively. Males appeared to 
be slightly more intense on accomplishing their educational goal 
than females- 
Occupational Expectations 

A nticipated levels . A significant difference v/as found to 
exi^t between males ,nd ff^males on occi^apational expectations 3 as 
noted in Table 8 (p. 36). In relation to occupational aspira- 
tionsj the selections v^ere not as concentrated at the top three 
levels but were more evenly divided among the nine categories. 
Diffefences still existed in the "high professional" and- "low 
professional" categories, with males showing more pre-ference for 
the ^high professional" and females for the /^low professional." 
Of the males, 16^ selected category 1 compared to the selection 
of this category by 6.5^ of the females. Females maintained a 
preference for category 2 by a 30?^ count. It, should be noted , 
that the largest percentage of females, 31.9%, really expected ; 
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jobs in the "clerical, sales" category*. As v/as the case in 
occupationel aspirations, the individual's occupaticnsl expec- 
tations appeared to be highly influenced by tradition. 

Certainty . On the measure of certainty of occupaticnal 
expectations 5 no significant difference betv-een sexes v;ss 
found (Table 9? p- 38). Mean scores vvere 2-24 for males and 
2.31 for females. 
Anticicatory Goal Deflection 

Educational deflection . On the measure of deflection from 
educational .goals, no significant differences were revealed in 
the analysis (Table 10, p. 39)* Approximately tv/c- thirds of 
both groups showed no deflection, i.e., their expectations v/ere 
equal to their aspirations for education. A small percentage 
{7%) of each group- held positive deflection and approximately 2o% 
of the respondents held- negative deflection. 

Occupational deflection / There were no significant differ- 
ences between males and females. on anticipating goal deflection 
for occupation (Table 11, p. 41). The majority of both sexes had 
no deflection at all. Positive deflection was held by approxi- 
mately -one in 10 of each group. Negative deflection in occupation 
was held by about one-fourth of male and femai^^ respondents. 

Grade Level 

II ■ , . • ■ • 

Educational Aspirations 

■ ' Desired levels . The .data reveal that there was , a^significant 
difference in the levels of educational aspirations for sophomores 



snd seniors (Table 12). Sophcmores had a mean espiration level 
of 5.04 and seniors,. 5.52. The Nc-v/man-Keuls analysis shov/ed that 
significant difference existed ipetv/ecrn sophcmores in vocational 
programs and all other students, whatever programs they might 
have been in. Sophomores in vocational programs had the lowest 
aspiration of any group, 4.033 ^r^d seniors in academic programs 
the highest,. 6.21 . VJhen.both grades as a v/hole are considered, 
their aspirartions ivere generally high. Sophomores end seniors 
all aspired :to some type of education beyond the junior college 
levels Interaction effects were not significant^ therefore^ it 
can be assumed that the educational aspiration level did not 
differ significantly as the program varied across grade level 
or vice versa . 

T^BLE 12 

Educational Aspirations by Program and 
Grade Level 



Source of 

variance SS ' df MS 



Grade " 16.4608 .1 16.4608. . 9.4416-5^ 

Program 165.2887 ; 2 82.6443 . 47.4034-^ 

Grade X Program 7-2571 2; 3.6285 ; 2.0813 

Within-cell"' 939-7065 539 



... Intensity . :^ No significant difference was found in intensity 
of educational aspirations between sophomores .and seniors 



(Table 13). Both grede levels held fairly strong desires to 
accomplish their educational aspirations. The mean intensity 
scores were 2.44 for. seniors and 2.56 for sophomores. 

TffiLE 13 

Intensit-y- of Educational Aspirations by Program 
. and Grade Level 



Source of 



variance SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Grade 5.6728 


1 


5.6728 


1-4456 


Program - 25.4846 


2 


12.7423 


3.2471 


Grade x Program 15.1599 


2 


7.5800 


1-9316 


Within-cell 2115.1199 


539 


3.9242 




Educational Expectations 








Anticipated levels. On the 


measure 


of educa ticna 1 


expecta- 


tionsj seniors and sophomores did not di 


ffer significantly 


(Table 14)* The means were 4,80 


and 5,1 


7 for sophomores 


and 



seniors, respectively • Both groups v/ere still expecting to attend 
an educational program after graduation from high school although 
sophomores, with a mean score of 4»805 were expecting to graduate 
from high school and then complete some technical or vocational 
progran-f after graduation* Sophomores did. not expe.ct to complete 
two years in college* " . 

Certainty .- Sophomores and seniors were not significantly- 
different on their certainty of expectation scores (Table 15)» 
The two grade levels had' almost identica 1 ■mean scores, sophomores, 
2*15 and seniors, 2* 16 ♦ 
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TABLE 14 

Educational Expectations by Prcgrsm 
and Grace Level 



Source of 
variance 



Grade 
Program 

Grade x Program 
V.!i thin-cell 



SS 



4.7342 
178.1303 
1.3170 

945,3671 



1 
2 



MS 



4,. 7342 
89.0651 
0.655d 
1.7539 



2.6992 
50.7804* 
0.37;5--«i 



< .01. 



TffiLE 15 

Certainty of Educational Expectations by Program 
and Grade Level . 



Source ef 
variance 



Gra de ' 
Program 

Grade x Program 
VJithin-cell 



SS 



0.7705 
4.8013 
0.7238 
358.4536 



■ 1 
2 
2 

539 



MS 



0.7705 
2.4006 
0.3619 
0.6650 



1.1586 
3.6098 
0 . 5442 
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Occupational Aspirations 

Desired levels ^ According to the chi-squaro analysis. z.box,, 
was a significant difference betv/een soi;l:ionGres and seniors 
on occupati^^d aspixati-ons (Table Even though tiiere 'V^^:s c 

signifiiian-;. difierePw^e, it is iinportent to note how similar: the 
aspirations of both groups were. If the scale vjere collapsed into 
three categories, very fey; differences ^vould be noted* For 
example^ the top ccrtegori^s.^, ^.KLcft could be lefe^eled "^gi^;^^ 

aspirations, would find about 58% of the-sophomores and o9% of 
the seniors making such selections. Therefore, about three- fifths" 
of all respondents held high oc.Gypcii:i.Oii3l aspS^rsixiODS.. Tte f^vift 
three ca t^g;orias:. h>s ^i^d 6) could be labeled "intermediate," 
and here an almost identical percentage (28%) of sophomores and 
seniors v.'as present. The bottom three categories might be labeled 
"weak" aspirations, with approximately 4% of the sophomores and o% 
of the seniors making such selections. Th^ .aateaorY/ :S&c?wSr>§ the 
largest .diffe^^iito^^,^^^ tsr^rti ^^f pe^j^centage selectivity ■ws^s.±\umber 6; 
13% of the sophomores ■ made such a selection as compare/dfziisco^ of 
the seniors. 

Intensity . "There was no significant difference bsifise.n sopho- 
mores and seniors on their intensity of occupational asijpEcations, 
as Table 17 shows. Both groups held relatively strong dB.sires foT 
their occupational goals. Sophomores had a mean score of 2.23 and 
seniors had a mean score of 2.19. 
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TABLE 17 



inxenbi ty 


Ox U^CU|j'3 LxOIld L t 


o p i I a L 1 








and Grade 


Level 






Source of 










variance 


SS 




MS 


F 


Grade 


0.4548 


1 


0.4548 


0.2360 


Program 


16.4099 


2 


8.2049 


4.2570 


Grade X Program 


5.4793 


2 


2.7396 


1.4214 


VJlthin-cell 


1038.8723 


539 


1.0274 





Occupational Expectations 

Anticipated levels . There was no significant difference 
between the two grade levels on occupational expectations 
(Table 18). If the scale v;ere collapsed as was done for occupa- 
tional aspirations, the similarities would be obvious. The top 
three categories would still be the, first preference for the 
largest percentage of each group. Of the sophomores and seniors, 
respectively, A2% and 47% had "high" occupational expectations 
according to the collapsed scale. About an equal .percentage of 
each grade level selected the "intermediate" and "weak" categories 
on the' collapsed scale. The selection of respondents on occupa- 
tional expectations was not as concentrated at the top as v;ere 
their aspirations, but were more evenly spread throughout the 
nine categories; 

Certainty * There was no significant F value for the certainty 
of occupational expectation measure, as Table 19 indicates. 
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The means for both groups were slincst identical, i.e., 2.28 for 
sophomores and 2.26 for senioi's. 

TABLE 19 

Certainty of Occiipa ti. ona 1 Expectations by Program 
and Grade Level 



Source of 
variance 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Gra de 


0.4387 


1 


0.4387 


0.3909 


Program 


3.0625 




1.5313 


1.3644 


Grade x Program 


1.5741 


2 


0.7871 


0.7013 


Within-cell 


604.9075 


539^ ■ 


] , 1223 





Anticipatory Goal Deflection 

Educational deflection . On the matter of anticipatory deflec- 
tuib from educational goslSj there v/as no significant difference 
between sophomores and seniors (Table 20). Two- thirds of all 
respondents showed no deflection at all, that is, their educa- 
tional expectations were the same as their aspirations. V\fhenever 
a deflection occurred, it was negative. About 25% of all respon- 
dents showed negative deflection. 

Occupational deflection . No significant difference was found 
in the analysis of goal deflection by grade level (Table 21). 
More than bO% of all students in both grades had no deflection 
in their occupational goals at all. A small' percentage, about .10^5 
held positive deflection in'the two grade levels. As was. the case 
in goal deflection for educational aspiration, about 25% liad lower 
.expectations than aspirations..* - ^ 
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• School Program 

Educational Aspirations 

Desired levels . The analysis on educationel aspire tions of . 
students in the different curricular programs (genera 1, academic, . 
and vocationa 1 ) , shov/ed a highly significant difference among the 
three groups (Table 12, p, ^46) .. There was a wide gap in the 
means of the three groups. Respondents in the ; genera 1 program, 
had'a mean educational aspiration level of 4.89? academic program 
studentsL.h'a.di a mean aspiration level of 6.14j and vocational 
program students had a mean aspiration level of 4.44. Signifi^ 
cant differences were noted betv-zeen the sophomores . in a vocational 
.program and a 11 ' other studentsj reg^xdless of grade or program. • 
Sophomores in the vocational program had the lovv'est mean, 4.035 
of any group.' Interaction ef fects v;ere not significant ; there-' 
fore,: it can be, a ssumed that educational aspiration levels did 
not differ significantly as program varied across' grade "level or, 
vice'- versa. \ . ' 

Intensity * No signif icant ^.^difference, was found among, the 
respondents in the different programs (Table; ISj p* 47)* The 
three gr pups v/ere very", similar in their intensity to achieve 
their educational goa Is .; The gerie:ral 'Cuf^ group - reported a . 

mean score of 2.66; the academic ■ group: Hacl a, ..mean score .of .2»,15; . 
and the vocational group had a mean score .^:;)f 2.80. , ■ . 



Educations 1 Expectations 

Anticipated levels * There v/as a significant difference among 
the different programs with regard to educational expectations 
(Table 14, p. 48). Means reported V;/ere 4.565 5.89, and 4.16 for 
general, academic, and vocational programs, respectively » As was 
the case in educational aspirations 5 the ,Newman-Ke-uls analysis j 
revealed that means for respondents in the sophomore-vocational 
cell V'/ere significantly different from all other grade-program 
combinations except senior-vocational. Although educational 
expectations were lov/er than educational "aspirations, it is impor- 
tant to note that regardless of school program seme post-high- 
school education or training was expected. 

Certainty . ^A significant difference did not exist among 
the programs on the certainty mea sure .^(Table 15,: p. 48 ) . The means 
were ,.2 « 27 . „1 . 99 y and 2 > 07 for ^ the^ gpjiex;a 1 a cademi c , ...and,: ypc at i one 1. 
groups in that order . It could be that the academic and vocationa 1 ; ^ 
groups were, "sure" that they would get the education they expected. 
Occupational Aspirations 

Desired levels . Occupational aspira-tion levels did differ 
significantly by program (Table 16, p. 50 The academic group's 
aspirations were mudh hi gher:;than those of ■ either : the genera 1 or 
vocational groups. Approximately, 80^^ of the respondents in' the^ 
academic category aspired to jobs in the top three categories, so 
four out' of every five :in this group had "high" aspirations . On' 
the other hand, about; half of the respondents in the general 



curricula held "high" espiretionsj but only a third of the 
vocational group aspired to the top three categories. The 
genera 1 curriculum respondents v/ere well spread out through 
the nine occupational categories. In contrast to the academic 
group, the vocational group was concentrated st the middle of 
the occupational scale. It is important to note that almost 
50% of the respondents in' the vocational curriculum had aspira- 
tions in the " clericalj-sales and skilled worker" categories 
(Sand 6). The aspirations, in gewaral, of vocational respon- 
dents were '^low" and very "high" for the , academic group. 

Intensity . No significant difference v;as found on the 
intensity of educational aspirations among the different types of 
programs (Table 17, p. 51).^ The^means for the genera 1, academic , 

_and, vocational respondents were 2.31,, ,2. 17, and 1.78, respective,ly . 
S-hp-yi-!^..'^^^^ even though educational aspirations .for ■ 

the vocational group were- the lov^^est,- they: maintained the strongest 
desires to achieve their educational goals. : 
Occupational Expectations 

. Anticipated levels . The data' revea 1 a. highly significant, 
difference in the occupational expectations of the three groups/ 
(Table; 18, p. 52). The differences appeared to exist in the top • 
three categories where .the percentages of respondents were ■36.4, 
66.2, anci. 17.6 for general, academic , and vocational in that order. 
The vocational group/ in fact, Had no student who e^'ipected ,a "high 

. professiona l job . ' The middle three ca tegories were selected^'by: . . 



47.8^ of the respondents in the general curriculum, 19. 6?^ of 
.the academic, and of the vocational. In comparing occupa- 
tional aspirations v;ith expectations, the vocational respondents 
seemed to expect 'and aspire to the same occupation, as "lov/" as 
they may be . 

Certainty . Mo significant difference v;as noted in certainty 
of occupational expectation among the three levels of school pro- 
grams . (Table 19, p* 53). The means ranged from 2.36 for the 
general level to 2.13 for the academic level, v/ith the vocational 
group in the middle with a mean score of 2.29. 
Anticipatory Goal Deflection 

Educational deflection ^ No significant difference was shov/n 

on the deflection' from educational goals (Table 20, p. 54). Over 

' ■ ' ' . . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ,' ' ■ ■■■■■■-•1 ' ■ .■ 

60^ of all respondents ,held,.no, deflection at , all,. re:g3rdless of 

school program* As was. the cese/in the other deflection measures 
a\few held positive deflection and about one-fourth of all respon- 
dents held negative deflection.^ : / — } 

• Occupational deflection . Goail deflection from occupational 
aspirations did not differ significantly among the three program 
levels (Table 21, p^ 55). A ma jority^'^of all respondents still 
showed no deflection from their, occupational goals . The acaSiemic 
group, as: a whole showed less negative deflection than the other 
two groups, with less than pne:'f ifth in that category . Approxi- 
mately 30^ of the respondents in the general group held negative 
deflection, with the vocati onal /group close b^ehind- at about 26?^. " 



Chapter 5 

SUMf/iARY, COICLUSIONS5 IfvlPLICATIONS 

This chapter will present a summary of the, study, including 
the purpose 5 procedures, and findings. Conclusions, based on 
the study findings, are discussed. The last part- of the chapter 
covers implications also based on the study findings. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Purpose and Procedures 

. The primary purpose of this study v.^a s to conduct a compre- 
hensive survey of the educational and: occupational aspirations * 
and expectations of El Paso high school students. Specifically, ' 
the general objective was to determine the .educational and occu- 
pational pre ference.s^ofr^^^^ in the El: Paso area".: 
"7 ""^'Da'ta'Tor this-^tuay'were.'cHWiff^ 

•and -seniors in the El Paso and Ysleta school districts of El Paso, 
Texas.; An .approximate 5% sample of seniors aVd sophomores was 
selected for the, study. .Two methods of selecting students were 
used: :,(_a) A simple,., random list of numbers, given to the school, 
was used to select students from the. school's sophomore and 
senior lists; and (b) classes were selected'accordrhg to the. cri- 
terion that"* classes chosen were required courses for either all; 
■seniors or all sophomores. : In almost a 11 classes that v;ere chosen 
■the students , had been randomly selected by computer. 
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Information on the respondents was gathered during February 
and eerly jViarch of 1973. Data were acquired through a group- 
administered questionnaire. The student groups usually varied in 
-size from 20 -to 55. The site for administering the questionnaire 
was either a classroom where the -students met for their assigned 
classes or the cafeteria v/hen the group was composed of all stu-- ■ 
dents from the particular .school. 

The Kuvleskey-Bea ler paradigm was utilized to investigate 
educational and occupational aspira^tions and expectations. A 
distinction v/as made, between aspirations (the desires of the 
individual for attainment .of a particular goal, such as education 
or occupationj in this, study) and expectations (the individual's, 
estimation of his probable attainment in reference to a particular 
goal area . The ' divergence between aspirations and expectations,. , 
anticipatory goal deflectgon , was:also used for analyzing the 
xespondentsV' answers . Intensity of a spirati oh "wa s*^l^^^ 
the strength of a person's- desire to achieve a certain status area 
Finally, certainty of expectatibn v;as utilized to measure an 
anticipated level of a status area. 

. The following dimensions of educational and occupational 
status orientations were .studied: ■ V 

A. Educa tional aspirations ; .\- 
1. Desired levels 
. 2. -Intensity of aspir'ati'ons ^ " • . 
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B. .Educational expectations " ; ^ 

1. Anticipated levels 

2. Certainty of expectations 

C. Occupational aspirations 

1. Desired levels 

2. Intensity of aspirations. 

D. Occupational expectations 

1. .Anticipated levels i 
J. ■ 

2. Certainty of expectations 

E. Anticipatory goal deflection 

1. Nature of deflection — education 

2. Nature' of def lection--occupa tion 
Statistical Analysis 

Two-v;ay analysis of variance was first used with ethnicity 
and sex and then vvith' gradevand/^high schobl program- to detect 
s i g ril'f 1 ca'fft **di'f f e f § nt eC'^rn d'"i n t^^^^ i o n s a mo ng the ~c la s sTf Tc a t ions . ,^ • 
on the different variables. Analysis of variance v/as used for all 
the variables except occupational aspirations j occupational expec- 
tations, and anticipatory goal def lection. . Chi-square analysis 
was used for these last three- variables because of the categorical 
nature of the data. . . • . 

Hypotheses and Findings 

Four of themajor hypotheses v/ill be discussed in the;* same order 
as they were : presented in Chapter 4. (Additional descriptive / 
-tables are. presented in Appendix C.) 
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,E thnicity » The findings which ere surnmarized in Table 22 
shov7 no statistically significant di fferences' were found between 
Mexican Americans and Anglo Americans on intensity of occupa- 
tional aspirations, certainty of occupational expectations, and 
goal deflection for education and occupation- 

TABLE 22 

Description of Status Orientation Relationships and 
Summary of Analysis of Variance and Chx-Square 
Signif ic2nce for Mexican Americans 
and Anglo Americans 



Nature of 



Table 


Dimension 




• 01 


ethnic 
difference 


2 


Educationa 1 Aspirations 






A > m ] 


3. 


Educational Aspirations-- 


Intensity 




MA > A 


4 


Educational Expectations 




s^- 


A > MA ■ 


5 


Educational Hxpectations- 


-Certainty 


S ^ 


A > m 


- 6 


. Occupational Aspirations 




S-x-x 


Similar 


7 


, Occupationa 1 Aspirations- 


-Intensity 


NS^ 


" None 


8 


Occupational Expectations 




S^^ 


Similar ■ 




. ■ .-Occupation^,.^^^ 


--Certainty.- 




: None : 


10 


Anticipatory Deflection — 


Education 




None^ 


11 


Anticipatory Deflection--: 


Occupation 


NS** 





*ANOVA.. 
*^hi- Square. 



Mexican Americans had significantly diffarent educational and 
occupational aspirations than those of the Anglo-Aimerican respon- 
dents* Everi though educational aspirations were significantly 
different and somewhat lower for Mexican Americans, they were 
generally high for all respondents. Both groups maintained high 
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educational aspirations with desires of ccm.pleting at least two 
years of college education. Very few anticipated cropping cut or 
terminating their education v/ith high school graduation (Appendix C, 
Table 26). It is interesting to>note that while Anglo Americans had 
higher educational aspirations, Mexic^e"n Americans maintained a 
stronger intensity for their educational goals. This brings up 
the question as to the point of interpretation of the dimension of 
aspiration. Some students may interpret it as something like a' 
"dream" which they might not think of accomplishing. ■ Others. may 
see aspirations in a more "realistic" light as goals which can be 
achieved. It seems that the problem is one of interpretation of 
the concept of aspiration. It appears that the Mexican American 
in, this case interprets ^a spLraxions more " rea listica lly." , 

As with aspirations,. Mexican-AmericansV expectations .v;ere . 
lower than those of , Anglo Americans ' in education and occupation. 
In- occupational aspirations 5 there were" differences^ ^in" the indi- 
. vidual c^tegorips, but 'overall there were about the same proper- . 
tions of each group in selecting the "high" occupations. Very 
few of the two ethnic groups either aspired to or expected occu- 
pational jobs in the bottom three categories of the occupational, 
sea le . \ ' . ' • V " ' 

Sex * Table 23 presents a summary of male- female status 
orientation relationships . The da ta revea i that- females had lower 
educational aspirations and expectations than males. Both groups ■: 
had aspirations of completing some post-'high-school education of 



at least tv/o years of college, so it cannot be said that girls 
h^d "low" aspirations, only that they v/ere lov/Gr than boys' 
aspirations. There seemed to be a greater disparity between the 
educational expectations of both sexes than between their aspira- 
tions. In educatiop.al expectations , boys still expected to 
attain at least two years of school school beyond high school, 
but girls expected only some training after high school gradua- 
tion. Even though the role of women has' changed in recent years, 
men and women still have different educational and occupational 
aspirations. 

TABLE 23 " / . ' 



Description of Status Orientation Relationships and 
Summary of Analysis of Variance and Chi-Square 
Significance for Males and Females 











Nature of 


Table 


Dimension 




S. at 
.01 


, sex 
difference 


2 


Educational Aspirations 




s*. 


■ M > F 


3 


■ Educational Aspiraticns-- 


Intensity 


NS* \ 


■ None 


4 


Educa'tional Expectations 




s* 


M > F ' , 


5 


Educational Expectations- 


-Certainty ' 


NS* 


None 


6 


Occupational Aspirations- 




s** 


F > M 


: 7 


Occupa tiona 1 Aspira tions- 


-Intensity 


s* 


M > F . 


.8 


Occupational Expectations 




s** 


: Similar ■; 


9 


Occupational Expectations 


— Certainty 




None 


,10 


Anticipatory Deflection^- 


Education. 


NS** 


Similar ' 


11- 


Anxicipatofy Def lection'-- 


Occupation 


NS** 


, Similar 



*ANOVA . 



*^hi- Square. 



In looking at the data on occupational status orientations, 
one can discern differences between males and females* There 
•seem to be certain occupations that are '"defined" for men or 
wome'H. The "high professional" occupations appear to be the 
. domain of men, although a few (-11 .4%') ' girls aspired and feiver 
(6.5/0 expected to be in that category. Interestingly enough,, 
a higher . percentage of girls selected the "lov/ professional" 
occupations than did boys (32?^ to 16;^. The "clerical, sales" 
occupations seem to be ,f'or women only, and the "skilled worker" 
for "men only." The differences between the two appear to be 
a case, not of one having higher aspirations or expectations 
than the other, but of society's traditionally defined xole.-s. 
for men and vvomen. 

Grade. The summarized findings reported in Table 24 show 
statistically significant ^ciif ferences only in educational and 
■occupational : aspira tions:-- Both seniors and sophomores maintained ^ ^ 
high educational aspirations, but seniors, had a higher mean score 
of 5.52 as compared to 5*06'for sophomores. Even though there 
were statistically significant differences in the occupational 
aspirations of sophomores and seniors, there seem to be many 
similarities* When the scale is collapsed into three categories,- 
an almost equal number of students is found in each category • ■ 
Approximately 50-55^ of all respondents fall into the first three 
categories, 28^ in the "middle three,, and about 55^ "in the last 
three. , Generally speaking,' there were very few differences be tv;,een 
sophomores and seniors on any of the measures taken. : 
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TABLE 24 , 








TVu Q r T T Tj T T n n of S « T 1 1 ^ Ov i r"H' f t n n P p 1 p 


t "i r>n =ihi n*:^, 


Pi nH 




^iirnrnPiTV n"^ Analv*=iis nf VpTi'-nrp and 


Chi -Sru- 






Significance for Sophomores and 


Seniors 














UJLiUt; 1 1 0 ± Ul 1 


£ ai 








m 




12 


Educational Aspirations 


s* 


S > Soph 


13 


Educational Aspirations — Intensity 


NS* 


Similar 


14 


Educational Expectations 


NS*' 


Similar; 


15 


■ Educational Expectations^-Certainty 


NS* 


Similar 


16 


Occupational Aspirations 




Simi lar 


17 


Occupationa 1 Aspirations-- Intensity 




Similar • 


18 


Occupational Expectations 




Simi lar 


19 


Occupati ona 1 . Expectations- -Certa inty 




Simi lar 


20 


Anticipa tory Deflection. — Education 




Similar 


21 


Anticipatory Deflection — Occupation 




Similar 



^^Chi- Square . 



Program * The findings for school programs reveal that some 

highly signii leant "dif fere nee 5 =e the -three: currixu lar ■ 

programs (Table 25). The most significant differences v^ere for 
educational aspirations and expectations and for occupational 
aspirations and expectations/ Educational aspirations and expec- 
* tations for the academic group were considerably higher than for 
the other two groups • . The academic group had educational aspira-; - 
tions of, at/ least graduation from college or . university, while the 
vocstional group aspired to some post-high-school training but only 
to the point of completing^-a technical-ryocational program.- It may 
/be assumed that .the brightest students were in the academic group; 



then the differences in aspirations can be. explair.ed in terms ox 
intelligence. The conclusion might then be drsr/n that the 
smartest students hold the highest educational aspirations. 
Sometimes this is not the case because sorae schools are more 
vocationally-centered than others and to say that "this" school 
has less intelligent students would be erroneous. Further 
research in the status ^ntaticns of people in different 
curricular programs seeras appropriate. About the same conclusions 
that v/ere drawn in reference to educational aspirations can be 
drawn in reference to occupational aspirations* 

TABLE 25 

Description of Status Orientation Rela^tionships and. 
Summary of Analysis of Variance and'Chi-Square 
Significance for General, Academic, 
and Vocational Programs 









Nature of 


Table 


Dimension 


£ at , 


program 






• or 


difference 


12 


Educational Aspirations 




A > G > V 


13 


Educational Aspirations — Intensity 




Similar 


14 


Educational Expectations 


■/ s-^ 


A > G > V 


15 


■ Educational Expectations--Certainty 


NS* 


Similar . 


16 


Occupational Aspirations 




/. > G > 'V 


17 


. Occupational Aspirations — Intensity 




Similar 


,18' 


Occupational Expectations 


s» 


: , A > G > V 


19 \ 


■ , Oc cu pa t i 0 na 1 Ex pec tations--Certainty 




Similar 


20 : 


Anticipatory Deflection--Education 




Similar 


21 


Anticipatory Defiecti on-- Occupation 


NS^ ■ 


Similar 



*5;hi- Square. 



Even though there v/ere no significcint differences on cer- 
tainty of educational expectetions among the three programs, 
it is interesting to note that the academic and vocational groups 
were more certain about their educational expectations. Perhaps 
these tv/o groups have already made definite plans about their 
future education and jobs. The student in the general program 
is still feeling his way around and trying to make an occupational 
and educational decision. As in the other analyses, there v/ere 
no differences in the nature of deflection.. The ratios v/ere 
approximately two-thirds:, one^-tenth, and one-fourth fO' no 
deflection, positive deflection;,, and negative ' deflection, respec- 
tively. , . 

Implications 

Theory and Research 

The results on educational and occupational aspirations of. 
Mexican Americans^ and Anglo Ajnericans provide support . for Merton's 
(1957) theory of social structure and anomie inculcation of high 
success' goals of variv;'us kinds (educational and occupational in 
this study). Merton^scontentibnVwas that inculcation of, high 
success* goals exists as a general pattern among differentiated 
segments of American-, society. Most, students j regardless -.of ethnic 
background, held high 'aspirations' for education and: jccupation. 
The findings that Mexican vA^^^ , .. 

goals squarely contradict some ^widely held stereotypes, of Mexica.n ... 
Americans as being la-zy,, nonniotivated, and living only for today 



and not tomorrow. Surely these findings support v;hat Kuvieskey 
(1969) found in the Texas A&M studies and bring to question the 
sociological studies of Heller (1968)5 Iwadsen (1964), and Schv/art^ 
(1971) among others. Do Mexican Americans, as Heller and Madsen 
maintain, have low aspirations or expectations? Probably not. 
Most people, as Merton (1957) maintained, do have high aspirations 
regardless of ethnic or social background. Further research is 
needed on aspirations to investigate closely if differences are 
due-: to ethnicity or socioeconomic and other factors. The fact 
that these groups do not reach their aspirations may be due more 
to lack of opportunities, finances, and discrimination^.than to 
lack of motivation or desire. — ' ■ 

The research findings of a Louisiana study (Mondart etal.,, 
1970), v/hich indicated that high school students develop strong 
occupational interests by the eleventh grade, are generally sup- 
ported by the data in this study. Many students.;, sophomore? and 
seniors, v/erCvcertain about what occupations they hoped to pursue. 
Further longitudinal-type research is needed to evaluate the point 
in time when people do, in fact, make realistic occupational 
choices. 

Along the lines of the Mondart study, a Texas study project ' ■ 
found that a large number of yotfth,,' s status, projections went up 
(Kuvieskey, 1969) . In the analysis : for this' study of sophomore and 
senior educational aspirations, educational aspirations did go up 
for seniors. If this is true, then it contradicts Ginzberg's;;;. 



phase theory v;hich contends that v/ith age and ir.aturity aspira- 
tions and expectations become more realistic. 
Policy 

From the data of this research an obvicus L.cnclusion may be 
made that educational and occupational aspiraticns'and expecta- 
tions are high for all students in El Paso. Mot only do students 
desire some type of education beyond high school, they expect it. 
It is, then, the responsibility of post-high-school educational 
institutions to provide that training which is obviously needed. ' 

Specifically, more than 90% of the students in this study 
indicated that they would take some courses or training beyond 
high school (Appendix C, Table 30). A comprehensive program is - - 
needed to meet the needs of these students.. An educational 
institution must then be prepared to offer a varied course of 
study which would include training in technical-vocational areas 
plus regular college work. The traditional university can meet 
some of these demands. Approximately 17°^ of all students pre- 
ferred the ^^high professional" occupations. These students^ could 
well be served by the college or university system. The rest,* 
or approximately 75/05-^ wanted jobs that would require some addi- ... 
tional training beyond high school. The community college with 
'its comprehensive program is . i. an excellent position to provide-- 
much of the tr.aining or education desired by the high school . 
population* ■ . . ^ 



Since such a large percentage of students desire end expect 
some type of educations:! trsining beyond high school and many 
cannot afford it. the cci- ■ ' colleges end viniversities should 
promote programs that would help students achieve their desires. 
The schools would do v/ell to promote scholarship programs, work-, 
study programs, and loan programs, in order to enroll as many 
students as possible. Students have the desires and the motiva-- 
tion for high educational and occupational attaiament. It is up 
to society and its educational institutions to help fulfill those 
"desires* 
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APPENDIX A 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



CONFIDENTIAL 



■ * EL PASO TEX.AS YOUTH STUDY 

This set of questions is part of a study .of .high school 

students in the United States. The purpose of this study is to 

..learn more about v/hat students think about their future and what 

they plan to do after they leave high school. 

* 

THIS IS NOT A TEST ; There are no right or wrong answers. 
We are only interested in finding out your opinicr.s about some 
important matt^'/rs. No ^ne in your school will ever see your 
answers . Special safeguards have been set up to make' sure -that 
your replies v;ill be kept strictly confidential. 

You do not have to answer any questions you do not want to 
.answer'f However, v/e hope that you will cooperate to make this a 
good scientific study by answering all the questions as frankly 
and honestly as, .you can. We appreciate your help very much. 
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1. Kcv; old are ycu today? (Circle the number abo.ve your age.) 
1 2 3 4 5 '6 7 8 ' 

13 or 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 or 
less more 

2* Axe you male or female? (Circle one number.) 
1» Male 2* Female 

3. Vihat school grade are you in? (Ctrcle the number above your 
grade.) 

1 . 2 3 4 

Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 

4. V/here do you Ir (Circle one number*) 

1. City (over ZjDUO) 

2. Town or village (under 2,^00) 

3. In the country, but not o: a farm 

4. On a farm 

5. Do you have any physical handicaps? (Circle one number.) 
1. Yes . ' 2. No 

6. What is your r^ce? -(Circle one number.) 

1 2 3 - ■ 4 / 



Americ-in Ori- Negro Cauca- 
Indian ental sian . 
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7. Are ycu of iMercican-Americcin crigin? {Circle one number,) 
!• Yes • 2* No 



8- V/hat kind of program are yen taking in schocl? (Circie^-'one 
number,) 

1 2 3 4 



General Academic or Vocational Crther 
College Prep. (What? 



o 



If you v/ere completely free to choose any job, what v/ould you 
most desire as a lifetime kind of work? (in ansv/ering this 
question, give an exact job- Fcr example, do not say "v;ork 
on the railroad," but tell us what railroad job you would 
like to have. ) VJrite your answer in 'the box belov;. 



ANSA'ESi 



10. Listed balow are a number of things that most young people 
• look fo-Tward to. ^Rank them in order of their importance to 
you. For the one you think is most important j check number 1 
in front of it: for the next most important 'one , check number 
2, and so on until you have a number checked for each one. 
Read over the entire list before answering the question . 
. ( Check only one number beside each. sentence ana check each 
different number only once . ) . 

Order of Importance to You 
ll 2 3 4 5 6 7 

^ Having lots of free time to do 

, what I want> 

To develop my mind and get all 

J'Xj r'^\ . the education I v/ant» 

• ' To earn as much money as 

I can. > . , 

^ ^ ; Getting the job I want 

. '\ most. ' 

\ Living in the kind of place I 

like best. 



Crdc-r of Importance to You 
1 2 3 * 5 6 7 

^ . Having the kind cf house, car, 

furniture- and other things 
li'ke this I v;ant . 

To get maxrieci and raise a 

family. 

CHECK YOU^ ANSvVERS.! Y ou should have each ni:n\ber checked 
only once and a sinql e number should be checked fcr each 
statemient. " 



11. What kind of job do you really expect to have most of your 
life? (V/rite your ans?/er in the box below. Please give an 
exact job ! ) 



12. Hav sure do ycu feel that -this v;ill be 'the kind of v/ork ycu 
vail do most of your life? (Circle one number.) 

I feel: 1 2 3 .4 . 5 

Very sure Sure Not very Uncertain Very ' 

sure uncertain 



13. If you could have as m.uch education as- you , desired and were' 
completely free to choose which of the following v/ould you 
do? (Circle only one number.) i 

1. Quit high school and never go to school again. 

2. Quit- high school and take^ some vocational training for 
a job. \ j 

3. Graduate from high school and never go to school again. 
.4. Graduate from high school and then complete a-business/ 

comtmercial, nurses* training, or some' other technical 
school program, 
o. Graduate ■ from a junior college. 

6. Graduate from a college or universityn 

7. Complete additional studies after graduating from a 
college or university. 



14. What do you ree Uv excect to dc ebcut your educBticn? 
(Circle only cr.e nurnber.) 

1. Quit high school and never go to school again. 

2. Quit high school and take some vociticnal training 
for a job. 

3. Graduate from high school and never go to school agr^in. 

4. Graduate frcrn high, school and then ccrriplete a bu inesSj 
comTiercial J nurses' training, or seme other technical 
program. 

5. Graduate from a junior college. 

6. Graduate from a college or university. 

■ 7. Complete additional studies' after graduating from a 
college or university*' 



15. Hov/ sure' are you that you y/ill really achieve the- education 
you expect? (Circle one numJoer.) 

I am: 1 . 2 3 . , ^ 5 



Very sure Sure Hot very sure Uncertain .Very 

uncertain 



16. How much effect do you think each of the following things 
will hcVQ in keeping you from cettinq the kind of job you 
desire? 

Not 

Very at 
much Much Some all 



1. My religion. 

2. .Can't afford to go to technical 

school or college . 

3. The schools I , have gone' to. 

4. Lack of parents^ interest. 

5. Ability, to borrow money. 

6. My race^^ 

?• Don' t v/ant to move. 

8. Good jobs are getting too scarce 
in the U.S. ■ 

9. Lack of good job opportunities in 
or near my comiTiunity. 

10. . :No technical; school or college^ 

nearby. 

11. Don't know enough about the oppor- 
, tunitie^s that exist. 

12. Have to', help support my family. 

13. Not 'Smart enough*. 



